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GOING TO SCHOOL 





ASHINGTON and Paris are going 

to school. The following are only 
a few of the searching questions which are 
now being debated in the two capitals: 

Can a definition of an aggressor nation 
be agreed upon? What agency would de- 
termine in any given case which of two or 
more parties to a controversy is the ag- 
gressor? Should the United States in 
order not to aid an aggressor with sup- 
plies and munitions relinquish its rights 
as a neutral to trade with all belligerents? 
Are not these the very rights which for 
more than a hundred years our govern- 
ment has consistently—except for the 
brief periods when it itself has been a 
belligerent—sought to enlarge? Ought 
“renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy” be embodied in a treaty 
or be expressed in some other solemn 
form? Should such an undertaking be 
limited to France and the United States? 
Or, would it not necessarily have to be 
so framed that it might be a precedent 
for similar commitments as between the 
United States and other powers? Would 
not any agreement, either in the form of 
a treaty or otherwise, “to outlaw war” of 
necessity have to be so hedged about by 
reservations on the part both of France 
and of the United States as to raise more 
difficulties than it solved? 

In addition to Congressman Burton’s 
resolution, which would authorize the 
President to prohibit the export of muni- 
tions to an aggressor state, and the 
broader resolution of Senator Capper, in- 
troduced at the beginning of Congress, 
there have also been presented interesting 
proposals by Congressmen LaGuardia and 
Hamilton Fish, Jr. Mr. LaGuardia’s joint 
resolution is the Borah proposal: 


“that war between nations should be out- 
lawed as an institution or means for the set- 
tlement of international controversies by mak- 
ing it a public crime under the law of nations”; 
that the President be requested “to invite the 
nations of the world to a conference to be held 
in the City of Washington to offer and obtain 
an agreement or treaty from every nation to 
make war a public crime and to bind itself 
to indict and punish its own international war 
breeders or instigators and war profiteers 
under powers similar to those conferred upon 
our Congress under Article I, Section 8 of 
our Federal Constitution, which clothes the 
Congress with the power ‘to define and punish 
offenses against the law of nations’; and... 
that said conference be invited to consider and 
adopt a code of international law of peace 
based upon and in keeping with this new 
order of civilization.” 


Mr. Fish’s joint resolution urges treaties 
with France and “other like-minded nations 
formally to renounce war as an instrument 
of international policy and as a method of 
settling international disputes.” The signa- 
tories of such treaties would “mutually and 
reciprocally covenant that they will not resort 
to war or the exercise of force in any form 
with respect to any dispute or question that 
may hereafter arise between them,” but in- 
stead that they “will resort, so far as practic- 
able, to judicial procedure, diplomacy, arbitra- 
tion, conciliation, or mediation, with respect 
to all disputes arising between them, but as to 
disputes which are not deemed practicable of 
submission, that they will not resort to war 
or the exercise of force for their settlement.” 


Both the LaGuardia and Fish resolu- 
tions eliminate what many consider to be 
the two vital features of the Capper pro- 
posal; that is, the acceptance of a clear- 
cut definition of an “aggressor nation” 
and the pledge not to insist on neutral 
rights which would favor an aggressor. 
This is not surprising because there are 
many Senators who defend these omis- 
sions on one of two grounds; either that 
no satisfactory definition of aggression 
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can be made or that the United States 
must never accept determination by a 
foreign agency—for example, the Council 
or the Assembly of the League of Nations 
—as to whether any particular state is the 
aggressor. 





Meanwhile from Paris comes the news 
that the French authorities are beginning 
to question the wisdom of incorporating 
a renunciation of war commitment in a 
treaty with the United States. It is 
argued: (1) If the United States in a 
treaty with France agrees never to go to 
war with the latter, then the American 
Government is likely to make a similar 
treaty with Germany. Thus, France could 
expect no aid from the United States in 
the event of German aggression. (2) The 
proposed treaty might conflict with 
French obligations to the League, unless 
it included specific reservations which in 
the United States might seem to be emas- 
culating. (3) Similarly, the inevitable 
American reservations as to the Monroe 
Doctrine might seriously weaken the 
treaty. 


Because of these and other objections, 
French opinion seems to favor, instead of 
a treaty, a formal declaration of policy 
by both Governments that war between 
the two countries is out of the question. 
The French would prefer, of course, that 
the United States should also pledge it- 
self never to aid, through continuation of 
normal commercial relations, any country 
designated as an aggressor. 


Secretary Kellogg in his appearance be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, December 21, indicated that the 
so-called Root Treaty of Arbitration be- 
tween the United States and France, 
which expires by limitation on February 
2, might be renewed. He is said to have 
discussed: (1) The possible modifications, 
particularly of those two moot phrases, 
“national honor” and “vital interests,” 
either of which is broad enough to permit 
almost any dispute to be excepted from 
arbitration; (2) the inclusion of a pre- 
amble which would pledge the signatories 
to “the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy.” 


One conclusion from all these discus- 
sions has now become self-evident—the 
problem of the United States’ cooperation 
in any solution of the questions of security 
and disarmament is made much more diffi- 
cult because the rest of the world is under- 
taking to solve them through the League 
of Nations, of which the United States is 
not a member. 
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Paying Its Way 

HE United States is to continue to 

participate in the Conference of the 
Preparatory Commission on Disarmament, 
whose third session is to be held in Geneva 
next February. An appropriation of $70,- 
000 was recently made by Congress, to pay 
the expenses of the American delegation. 
It is interesting to note that Assistant 
Secretary of State Wilbur J. Carr, in his 
statement to the members of the House 
Appropriations Committee explained 
frankly that $13,755 of the amount asked 
for was to reimburse the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations for the United 
States’ share of the expenses incurred dur- 
ing the spring meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission. Presumably the proportion 
also includes a sum sufficient to cover the 
United States’ portion of the expenses to 
be incurred by the League in connection 
with the forthcoming session. Now the 
United States is frankly paying its way. 


19 to 1 


TALY has taken another step towards 

economy and financial stability. On 
December 21, at a Cabinet Council, pre- 
sided over by Premier Mussolini, the value 
of the paper lire was fixed definitely at 19 
to the dollar and 3.66 to the gold lire. As 
when the British pound was placed on a 
gold basis, the stability of Italian cur- 
rency is guaranteed by a large foreign 
credit. This time the amount is $125,- 
000,000 and from fourteen nations. Of 
this, $75,000,000 has been made available 
by the central banks of these nations, the 
larger proportion being from the United 
States Federal Reserve System and the 
Bank of England. The other $50,000,000 
has been made available by a group of 
American and British bankers, headed by 
J. P. Morgan & Company. 


GEORGE MASON LAMONTE 


We record with profound sorrow the 
death on December 24th of George Mason 
LaMonte, a member of this Association 
since 1921 and its National Treasurer for 
the past three years. He was a man of 
singular simplicity of character, of a ro- 
bust integrity—moral and intellectual. He 
was always a liberal, candid and unafraid, 
hating shams and mean compromise. His 
common sense untinged by cynicism made 
him a wise and helpful counselor. Mark- 
edly successful in business, he was never 
materialistic in outlook. Stern in self-im- 
posed standards, he was generous in his 
judgment of others. He loved life and 
beauty and fun and high endeavor. In him 
was embodied the best and most rare in 
American tradition of culture, citizenship 
and character. 
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